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A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to:  (1)  Determine  the  relative 
proportion  of  people  who  could  be  considered  volunteers  and 
non-volunteers;  (2)  Provide  profiles  of  volunteers  and  non-vol unteers 
through  a comparison  of  their  demographic  and  socio-economic 
characteristics;  (3)  Find  out  the  attitudes  of  volunteers  and 
non-vol unteers  toward  voluntarism;  (4)  Provide  implications  and 
recommendations  based  on  those  results. 

The  data  upon  which  the  conclusions  are  based  were  derived  from  the 
1981  Public  Opinion  Survey  on  Recreation.  This  survey  was  mailed  to 
a sample  of  4,700  randomly  selected  Albertans  in  February  of  1981.  A 
total  of  2,425  individuals  responded,  representing  51.6%  of  the 
original  sample. 

In  order  to  identify  the  volunteers  and  non-vol unteers  within  the 
sample,  all  respondents  were  asked  to  acknowledge  whether  or  not  they 
worked  as  a volunteer  within  the  past  twelve  months  (section  4, 
question  5 of  questionnaire).  Those  respondents  who  answered  "yes" 
to  this  question  were  considered  to  be  volunteers,  while  those  who 
answered  "no"  were  considered  to  be  non-vol unteers.  The  profiles  of 
both  types  of  respondents  were  derived  through  a comparison  of  the 
various  socio-demographic  characteristics.  These  included:  life 

cycle  variables  (age,  sex,  marital  status,  family  type); 
socio-economic  status  (education,  income,  occupation);  and 
residential  variables  (urban/rural  setting,  geographical  regions, 
type  of  dwelling,  ownership  of  dwelling,  length  of  time  in  dwelling 
and  length  of  time  in  province). 

Volunteers  and  non-volunteers  were  also  asked  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  five  general  attitudinal  statements  on  voluntarism  (section  3, 
question  7 of  questionnaire).  These  statements  were:  volunteers  are 

given  meaningful  tasks,  volunteers  have  an  important  role  in  the 
community;  the  personal  sacrifices  of  volunteering  make  it  difficult 
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for  the  individual  to  participate  as  a volunteer;  volunteers  have  a 
chance  to  learn  new  things;  and  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
volunteer  is  decreasing.  Comparisons  were  made  between  the  volunteer  and 
non-volunteer  with  respect  to  each  of  these  five  statements  on 
voluntarism.  Comparisons  were  also  made  between  the  socio-demographic 
characteristics  of  the  respondents  and  these  five  attitudinal 
statements.  Relationships  between  the  attitudinal  statements  on 
voluntarism  and  actual  volunteer  participation  were  measured  through  the 
use  of  chi-square  techniques. 

This  Executive  Summary  is  condensed  from  an  original  larger  technical 
report  prepared  by  Mary  Jane  Cox  and  Phil  Kreisel  for  Alberta  Recreation 
and  Parks.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sources  for  the  information  found 
in  the  "Literature  Review"  section  of  this  Executive  Summary  have  not 
been  cited.  However,  an  extensive  literature  review  with  referenced 
sources  and  bibliography  can  be  found  in  the  technical  report.  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  the  technical  report  for  detailed  information  on 
methods  of  data  treatment,  analyses  and  statistical  tables. 


B.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


1 . Volunteer  Participation 

The  Canadian  and  American  studies  that  have  examined  rates  of 
volunteer  participation  generally  show  varying  results  depending 
on  how  voluntarism  has  been  defined  and  operationalized.  These 
findings  are  as  follows: 


i.  Voluntarism  as  membership  in  voluntary  associations  - 

Canadian  and  American  Studies  have  indicated  that  anywhere 
from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  adult  population  have 
memberships  in  voluntary  associations. 

ii.  Voluntarism  as  active  voluntary  work  in  organizations  - 
American  and  Canadian  studies  have  shown  results  varying 
from  15.2%  of  working  age  Canadians  to  25%  of  Americans 
(over  age  13)  doing  some  sort  of  active  volunteer  work. 
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iii.  Voluntarism  as  active  voluntary  work  plus  additional 
voluntary  acts  - When  charitable  giving  or  individual 
informal  acts  of  voluntarism  are  added,  rates  of 
participation  are  generally  greater,  rising  to 
approximately  50%  of  the  populations  studied. 

a.  Types  of  Volunteer  Participation 

A few  studies  have  looked  at  the  rates  of  participation  in 
various  functional  sectors  of  volunteer  action  (eg.  religion, 
education,  politics,  etc.).  These  studies  have  shown  that 
volunteer  participation  in  the  leisure  and  recreation  sector 
is  moderately  high,  although  it  generally  falls  behind  other 
sectors  such  as  religion,  health  and  education  as  noted  in 
some  American  studies  and  behind  the  social/wel fare  and 
religious  sectors  as  noted  in  a recent  Statistics  Canada 
study.  It  is  of  some  significance  in  the  latter  study  that 
the  leisure  sector  attracted  almost  25%  of  those  Canadians 
doing  volunteer  work. 

Studies  on  rates  of  affiliation  (membership)  in  various  types 
of  voluntary  associations  have  shown  affiliation  rates  in 
sports  related  clubs  or  associations  being  moderately  high, 
averaging  a rate  of  12%  in  an  American  study  and  14%  in  a 
Canadian  study  and  ranking  fourth  in  both  studies  behind 
other  voluntary  association  sectors. 

2.  Role  Concepts  and  Benefits  of  Voluntarism 

In  general,  the  literature  suggests  that  participation  in 
voluntary  associations  is  both  beneficial  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  community  at  large.  This  concept  has  been 
developed  under  the  Integration  Hypothesis.  This  theory  has  both 
a social -psychological  perspective  which  focuses  on  the  benefits 
of  voluntarism  to  the  individual,  and  a sociological  perspective 
which  focuses  on  the  significance  of  voluntary  associations 
within  society. 
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A number  of  studies  suggest  that  participation  in  voluntary 
associations  is  integrative  for  the  individual;  that  is,  it 
provides  a means  by  which  he  or  she  can  attain  such  feelings  as: 
self-determination,  personal  satisfaction,  competence,  happiness, 
as  well  as  a feeling  of  confidence  within  society. 

Participation  in  voluntary  associations  has  also  been  associated 
with  making  the  community  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Studies  have  linked  participation  in  voluntary  associations  with 
those  individuals  having  less  prejudicial  attitudes  against 
ethnic  groups  and  increased  positive  feelings  and  attitudes 
toward  the  community. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  voluntary  associations  are  beneficial 
to  society  in  many  ways.  One  of  these  beneficial  effects 
consists  of  the  voluntary  association’s  role  in  the  socialization 
of  individuals  into  the  proper  norms  and  values  of  society.  In 
addition,  they  can  serve  to  establish  and  support  institutions 
and  further,  they  can  be  innovative  in  encouraging  social  change 
in  society. 

The  provision  of  services  by  voluntary  associations  is  also 
instrumental  in  providing  important  economic  benefits  to  the 
community.  Voluntary  associations  can  aid  a community  by 
offering  quality  services  for  little  or  no  renumeration  to  its 
membership.  A recent  study  also  has  shown  that  volunteer  work 
has  considerable  economic  impact  when  calculated  into  the 
Canadian  Gross  National  Product;  the  total  value  being  estimated 
at  1,045  million  in  1971,  which  was  1.1%  of  Canada's  GNP  for  that 
year. 


Attitudes  Toward  Voluntarism 


Little  research  has  been  conducted  that  measures  the  actual 
attitudes  that  people  have  towards  voluntarism.  Much  of  the 
practitioner  literature  on  voluntarism  seems  to  make  the 
assumption  that  because  of  all  the  contributions  that  voluntarism 
can  make  to  the  community,  the  general  public  will  also  agree 
that  "volunteers  are  important  to  the  community". 

Although  most  of  the  literature  proclaims  the  positive  benefits 
of  voluntarism,  some  studies  suggest  that  negative  attitudes  do 
exist.  For  example,  it  has  been  suggested  that  direct  service 
voluntarism  is  often  equated  with  the  negative  image  of  a second 
class  working  status  or  in  some  cases,  solely  the  pre-occupation 
of  middle  or  higher  class  women  with  "time  on  their  hands." 

Studies  on  the  volunteer's  attitudes  toward  his/her  own 
participation  in  voluntary  associations  have  shown  varying 
results  - both  positive  and  negative.  Some  studies  have  shown 
that  volunteers  have  definite  positive  attitudes  in  terms  of 
their  own  perceived  individual  rewards  as  well  as  their  belief 
that  they  play  an  important  role  in  the  community. 

Research  has  also  looked  at  the  negative  attitudes  of  present  and 
past  volunteers  towards  participation.  Negative  attitudes  have 
centred  around  such  things  as;  lack  of  adequate  training  and 
organization  of  volunteers,  a perception  of  too  much  control  by 
professionals  or  higher  status  volunteers,  and  lack  of 
recognition  for  volunteer  effort. 

In  terms  of  the  volunteer's  reasons  for  discontinuing 
volunteering,  studies  have  suggested  that  time  constraints  (ie. 
lack  of  time);  job,  school  and  family  responsibilities;  and 
volunteer  burnout  to  be  the  most  prevalent  factors  causing 
volunteers  to  cease  volunteering. 
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4.  Volunteer  Motivation 


A number  of  motivational  theories  have  been  put  forward  to 
explain  why  volunteers  participate.  Two  theories  that  show  some 
empirical  backing  in  voluntarism  research  include  the  Social 
Exchange  Theory  and  theories  of  Intrinsic/Extrinsic  Motivation. 
The  Social  Exchange  Theory  suggests  that  behaviour  is 
intentionally  directed  toward  goals  that  are  rewarding  as  opposed 
to  those  that  are  not.  It  contends  that  volunteers  will  invest 
their  energy  into  obtaining  positive  goals  at  a particular  cost 
to  themselves  as  long  as  the  eventual  rewards  are  at  least 
commensurate  with  the  costs. 

Another  major  theoretical  explanation  of  volunteer  motivation 
relates  voluntarism  to  both  instrumental  or  extrinsic  (work-like) 
motives  and  expressive  or  intrinsic  (play-like)  motives.  A few 
authorities  contend  that  people  may  be  motivated  to  join 
voluntary  organizations  in  order  to  obtain  intrinsic  or  extrinsic 
rewards  or  a combination  of  both.  Certain  types  of  organizations 
are  more  likely  to  provide  extrinsic  types  of  rewards  (eg. 
instrumental  voluntary  associations)  as  opposed  to  intrinsic 
types  of  rewards  (expressive  voluntary  associations).  People  may 
be  attracted  to  either  type  of  organization  because  of  their  own 
expressive  or  instrumental  orientation(s)  to  life. 

Many  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  volunteer  motivation  comprises 
a combination  of  altruistic,  self-interest  and  sociability 
motives.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  altruism  was  the 
all -pervasive  motivation  in  voluntarism.  Increasingly,  however, 
authorities  suggest  that  self-interest  motivations  are  becoming 
more  important  to  volunteers. 
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There  is  a growing  contention  that  people  are  seeking  out  the 
self-actualizing  and  intrinsically  rewarding  potential  of 
voluntarism.  Voluntarism  may  be  becoming  an  activity  that  people 
are  pursuing  for  its  own  sake.  In  practice,  recreational 
agencies  are  already  taking  the  stance  that  forms  of  volunteer 
service  are  in  fact  recreational  to  those  involved.  This  is 
evidenced  by  numerous  recreation  practitioner  articles  which 
suggest  that  the  use  of  volunteers  is  an  important  aspect  of  many 
recreation  programs,  servicing  both  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
volunteer  and  the  program  in  which  he  or  she  is  involved. 

5.  Socio-Economic  and  Demographic  Correlates  of  Participation 
a.  Life  Cycle  Variables 

As  a single  variable,  age  shows  a definite  relationship  with 
voluntary  participation.  Most  studies  have  suggested  a 
curvilinear  relationship  with  participation  lower  in  the 
younger  and  older  age  groups  and  highest  in  the  middle  age 
groups. 

Family  life  cycle  consists  of  an  individual's  position  in 
various  stages  of  family  role  obligations.  Studies  have 
shown  that  similar  to  the  variable  of  age,  there  is  a 
curvilinear  trend  between  an  individual's  position  in  the 
family  life  cycle  and  his  or  her  affiliation  in  voluntary 
organizations. 

Research  on  differences  between  male  and  female  participation 
in  voluntary  associations  suggests  a number  of  trends.  When 
affiliation  in  voluntary  associations  is  measured,  most 
studies  have  found  that  men  have  a higher  tendency  to  belong 
to  voluntary  associations  and  to  have  multiple  memberships 
than  do  women.  However,  when  the  activity  or  amount  of  time 
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spent  participating  is  measured,  studies  indicate  that  women 
contribute  equal  or  more  time  in  voluntary  associations  than 
do  men.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  differences 
in  participation  between  the  two  sexes  may  be  expected  to 
decrease  in  the  future  as  females  take  on  increasingly  equal 
roles  in  the  workplace  and  the  community. 

There  appears  to  be  a definite  relationship  between  marital 
status  and  participation  in  voluntary  associations.  A number 
of  studies  have  shown  that  married  persons  tend  to  have  more 
memberships  and  be  more  active  in  voluntary  associations  than 
single  people  or  those  who  are  divorced,  widowed  or  separated. 

b.  Socio-Economic  Status 

Socio-economic  status  (SES)  consists  of  the  variables: 
education,  income,  and  occupation.  Research  indicates  a 
definite  positive  relationship  between  SES  and  volunteer 
participation.  People  of  middle  class  or  higher 
socio-economic  status  have  a greater  tendency  to  participate 
in  voluntary  associations  than  those  people  of  lower 
socio-economic  status. 

c.  Residential  Variables 


Studies  have  not  shown  any  definite  or  conclusive 
relationships  between  volunteer  participation  and  the 
following  variables:  size  of  community,  rural  versus  urban 

differences,  and  type  of  residence.  However,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  suggests  that  length  of  residence  is  positively 
correlated  with  affiliation  in  voluntary  associations. 
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1 . Proportion  of  Volunteers  and  Non- Volunteers 

The  study  provided  information  on  the  proportion  of  respondents 
who  were  considered  to  be  "volunteers"  as  opposed  to 
"non-volunteers".  The  results  showed  that  967  respondents  were 
volunteers,  representing  40.6  percent  of  the  sample,  compared  to 
1412  respondents  who  were  non- volunteers  (59.4%  of  the  sample). 
Given  that  40.6  percent  is  representative  of  the  percentage  of 
Albertans  who  are  volunteers,  this  would  indicate  a relatively 
large  volunteer  work  force  in  the  province  and  a significant 
contribution  to  Alberta's  communities  and  services. 

2.  Volunteers  and  Non-Volunteers:  Socio-Demographic  Comparisons 

The  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  volunteers  and 
non-volunteers  differed  with  respect  to  socio-demographic 
make-up.  Most  volunteers  were  found  to  be  between  the  ages  of  25 
to  64,  with  a major  peak  in  volunteering  occurring  between  the 
ages  of  35-44.  They  were  also  likely  to  be  married  and  have 
children.  Non- volunteers  had  very  different  life  cycle 
characteristics.  The  age  of  the  non -volunteer  was  likely  to  be 
under  24  or  over  65  and  they  tended  to  be  single  rather  than 
married.  If  non-volunteers  were  married,  they  would  likely  have 
no  children.  Non-volunteers  who  had  children  were  likely  to  be 
single  parents.  Sex  was  not  a distinguishing  factor  in 
differentiating  between  volunteers  and  non- volunteers. 

With  respect  to  socio-economic  status  and  residence,  volunteers 
tended  to  have  a university  education,  earned  above  $20,000  a 
year  (and  in  particular,  between  $20,000  and  $30,000),  and  were 
either  in  occupations  that  required  post  secondary  education 
(professionals,  managerial,  technicians)  or  were  farmers. 
Proportionately,  it  was  found  that  volunteers  were  more  likely  to 
come  from  rural  areas  or  small  urban  centers  and  tended  to  be 
home  owners  and  longer  term  residents.  Non-vol unteers 
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tended  to  have  a high  school  education  or  less,  earned  less  than 
$10,000  a year,  and  were  in  blue  collar  occupations  (clerical, 
tradesmen,  foremen  or  unskilled  labour).  Non-volunteers  were 
likely  to  be  from  major  urban  cities,  and  were  largely  apartment 
dwellers.  It  was  also  found  that  non-volunteers  were  shorter 
term  residents  of  the  province  and  the  dwellings  in  which  they 
lived. 

3.  Attitudinal  Difference  Between  Volunteers  and  Non -Volunteers 


With  respect  to  the  five  attitudes  toward  voluntarism,  some 
interesting  trends  of  agreement  and  disagreement  were  noted  for 
both  the  volunteer  and  non-volunteer  respondents.  There  was  a 
very  high  percentage  of  agreement  with  the  attitudes  that 
"volunteers  are  important  to  the  community"  and  "one  can  learn 
new  things  through  voluntarism"  by  both  volunteer  respondents 
(96.8%  and  95.4%,  respectively)  and  non-volunteer  respondents 
(87.9%  and  85.7%,  respectively).  The  only  difference  was  that 
for  both  statements,  the  percentage  of  volunteers  agreeing  was 
slightly  higher  than  for  non-volunteers.  Volunteer  and 
non-volunteer  respondents  also  tended  to  be  in  agreement  with  the 
attitude  "volunteers  are  given  meaningful  tasks".  Again, 
volunteers  (75.4%)  agreed  with  this  attitude  more  than 
non-volunteers  (60.2%).  However,  the  amount  of  agreement 
expressed  by  both  groups  was  less  than  that  registered  for  the 
previous  two  attitudes. 

With  respect  to  the  attitude  that  "personal  sacrifices  make 
volunteering  difficult",  volunteer  respondents  were  more  likely 
to  disagree  (55.6%)  with  the  attitude  rather  than  to  agree 
(32.2%)  with  it,  while  non-volunteers  were  more  likely  to  agree 
(49%)  with  the  attitude  than  disagree  (23.3%)  with  it.  Finally, 
the  data  revealed  that  a moderate  amount  of  agreement  was 
expressed  with  the  attitude  that  "the  number  of  people  willing  to 
volunteer  is  decreasing"  by  both  volunteers  (65.1%)  and 
non-volunteers  (58.4%). 
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4.  Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  and  Attitudes  Toward  Voluntarism 

A comparison  of  the  attitudes  toward  voluntarism  with  the  various 
socio-demographic  characteristics  of  the  entire  sample  confirmed 
many  of  the  previous  differences  noted  between  the  volunteer  and 
non- volunteer  respondents.  For  example,  the  characteristics  of 
those  most  likely  to  express  positive  attitudes  towards 
voluntarism  conformed  to  the  profiles  of  volunteers  while  those 
agreeing  with  the  negative  attitudes  tended  to  have 
characteristics  of  non-volunteers. 

With  respect  to  the  attitude  "volunteers  are  given  meaningful 
tasks",  there  was  high  agreement  expressed  by  couples  who  had 
children  and  single  parents,  as  well  as  by  residential  home 
owners. 

No  significant  differences  were  uncovered  within  the  life  cycle 
variables,  socio-economic  status  variables,  and  residential 
variables  for  the  attitude  "volunteers  are  important  to  the 
community."  However  it  was  found  that  in  almost  all  instances, 
the  socio-demographic  categories  associated  with  the  volunteer 
respondents  registered  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  agreement 
than  those  categories  linked  with  the  non-volunteer  respondents. 

With  respect  to  the  attitude  "one  can  learn  new  things  through 
volunteering",  participants  who  were  between  the  ages  of  35-44 
years  were  slightly  more  likely  to  agree  with  this  statement  in 
comparison  to  other  age  groups,  particularly  those  over  65. 

The  findings  associated  with  the  attitude  "personal  sacrifices 
make  volunteering  difficult"  also  reinforced  some  previous 
findings  with  respect  to  the  socio-demographic  characteristics  of 
the  volunteer  and  non-volunteer.  Respondents  who  were  married 
and  those  between  the  ages  of  35  to  44  disagreed  with  this 
statement  more  than  respondents  from  the  other  age  groups  and 
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those  who  were  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed.  Respondents  who 
agreed  with  this  attitude  tended  to  be  those  under  35  years  of 
age,  those  who  had  high  school  education  or  less,  and  those 
coming  from  the  cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Those  most  likely  to  agree  with  the  attitude  that  "the  number  of 
people  willing  to  volunteer  is  decreasing"  were  single  parents 
and  those  living  in  mobile  homes.  Those  less  likely  to  agree 
with  this  statement  were  people  with  university  education. 

D.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  of  Volunteers  and  Non-Volunteers 
a.  Life  Cycle  Variables 

When  combining  the  findings  of  age,  marital  status,  household 
type  and  age  of  household  members,  it  would  appear  evident 
that  younger  middle  aged  people  (age  35  to  44)  who  are 
married  and  have  school  aged  children  have  a greater 
propensity  to  volunteer.  Thus  participation  seems  to  reach 
its  peak  at  this  stage  of  the  life  cycle  when  people  are 
becoming  entrenched  in  important  roles  associated  with 
career,  family  and  community.  Volunteer  participation  is  an 
activity  that  fits  in  with  these  role  obligations. 

The  presence  of  school  children  within  volunteer  households 
may  make  people  more  aware  of  their  own  parental  and 
community  roles,  particularly  with  respect  to  youth 
leadership  activities  (eg.  scouts,  4-H  Club,  minor  sports, 
etc.).  Many  feel  that  they  owe  an  obligation  to  "take  their 
turn"  in  terms  of  being  leaders  in  youth  service  programs. 
Young  single  people  who  have  not  yet  entered  this  middle  life 
stage  have  less  of  a tendency  to  volunteer.  Married  couples 
with  no  children  seem  to  have  a slightly  greater  propensity 


to  volunteer  than  singles  which  may  reflect  increasing  career 
responsibilities  and  correspondingly  more  pressure  to  be 
affiliated  with  voluntary  associations.  Although  volunteer 
participation  by  young  married  couples  with  pre-school 
children  is  reasonably  high,  greater  participation 
particularly  by  women,  may  be  dampened  by  constraints  placed 
on  them  by  young  children.  They  may  also  lack  incentive  to 
participate  as  leaders  in  youth  programs  until  their  children 
are  old  enough  to  participate.  Single  parents  may  be  even 
further  constrained  by  their  family  and  career 
responsibilities  which  prevent  them  from  having  a great  deal 
of  free  time  to  devote  to  volunteer  activities.  As  people 
enter  the  older  life  stages,  disengagement  from  some  of  the 
roles  associated  with  family  and  career  occurs  and  this  is 
reflected  in  their  declining  volunteer  participation. 

Recommendations 


1.  Municipal  recreation  departments  and  provincial 
recreation  associations  may  obtain  greater  success  if 
they  direct  their  recruitment  drives  toward  younger 
middle  aged  couples  (35  to  44)  with  school  aged 
children.  Least  success  will  be  obtained  from  the 
youngest  and  oldest  age  groups  (up  to  24  and  over  64 
years)  and  from  those  single  people  with  no  children. 

2.  Other  groups  that  bear  secondary  consideration  for 
recruitment  strategies  are  the  25  to  34  and  45  to  64  age 
groups,  married  people,  and  couples  with  children  of 
other  age  categories. 
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b.  Socio-Economic  Status 


The  study  findings  suggested  a positive  relationship  between 
socio-economic  status  and  participation  as  a volunteer. 
Volunteers  were  more  likely  to  have  higher  education  and 
income  and  were  involved  in  white  collar  and  technical 
professions.  All  of  these  factors  were  related,  in  so  far  as 
the  white  collar  professions  generally  require  a higher  level 
of  education  and  earn  middle  class  incomes  or  greater.  On 
the  other  hand,  greater  percentages  of  non- volunteers  were 
less  educated,  had  lower  incomes  and  came  from  blue  collar, 
clerical  and  unskilled  occupations. 

More  specific  findings  on  incomes  showed  that  there  was  a 
concentrated  precentage  of  volunteers  in  the  $20,000  to 
$30,000  income  level.  This  lower  middle  income  bracket  may 
correspond  to  younger  middle  aged  people  who  are  becoming 
established  in  roles  associated  with  career,  family  and  the 
community,  and  their  volunteer  activity  is  reflected  in  this. 

The  findings  on  occupational  status  generally  indicated  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  higher  education 
occupations  (ie.  Technicians,  Managerial  and  Professional) 
and  volunteer  participation.  However,  there  was  also  a high 
tendency  for  Farmers  to  be  volunteers.  These  occupations 
would  seem  to  represent  a highly  integrated  section  of 
society  which  adheres  to  middle  class  values,  roles  and 
responsibilities.  One  of  these  middle  class  responsibilities 
is  represented  in  voluntary  action. 
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The  positive  relationship  between  socio-economic  status  and 
volunteer  participation  suggests  that  middle  class  people 
will  often  use  voluntarism  as  a means  of  supporting  their  own 
lifestyles  as  well  as  community  functions  and  goals.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  because  of  their  education,  skills  and 
social  status,  the  middle  class  will  also  have  the  confidence 
necessary  to  attain  these  goals  for  themselves  and  their 
community. 

Recommendations: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  recreation  associations  and 
agencies  that  have  contact  with  rural  areas  consider 
people  in  the  farming  occupation  as  a good  source  of 
volunteers. 

2.  Although  people  of  all  socio-economic  statuses  volunteer, 
those  most  likely  to  do  so  tend  to  come  from  the  more 
educated  middle  class  who  are  involved  in  the  white 
collar  and  technical  occupations.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  recruitment  strategies  be  directed 
towards  these  people. 

c.  Residential  Variables 

The  findings  respecting  rural  and  urban  differences  suggested 
that  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  rural  people  were 
volunteers  as  compared  to  urban  people.  Urban  people  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  non-volunteers  than  rural  people. 

This  trend  also  corresponded  with  the  volunteer  participation 
patterns  in  the  various  geographic  regions  in  Alberta.  The 
higher  percentages  of  volunteers  were  from  the  more  rural 
areas  such  as  St.  Paul,  Grande  Prairie  and  High  Prairie 
followed  by  slightly  lower  percentages  from  areas  containing 
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small  cities  such  as  Lethbridge  and  Red  Deer.  The  lowest 
percentages  of  volunteers  came  from  the  major  urban  centres 
of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  This  trend  suggests  a negative 
relationship  between  population  density  and  propensity  to 
volunteer  in  Alberta. 

There  also  appeared  to  be  a correlation  between  volunteer 
participation  and  the  various  residential  variables  related 
to  dwelling  type  and  length  of  residency.  Higher  percentages 
of  volunteers  were  single  family  home  owners,  while 
non- volunteers  were  more  likely  to  be  apartment  dwellers.  In 
addition,  an  individual  who  resided  in  his/her  dwelling  and 
in  the  province  for  a long  period  of  time  was  more  likely  to 
be  a volunteer.  It  would  appear  that  those  who  are  more 
firmly  established  in  their  communities  are  most  likely  to 
volunteer.  This  type  of  person  is  also  likely  to  correspond 
to  the  stable  middle  class  and  middle  aged  family  person. 

Recommendations 

1.  Recreation  agencies  and  associations  which  deal  with 
rural  populations,  towns  or  smaller  cities,  or  less 
populated  regions  of  Alberta  should  take  note  of  the 
higher  degree  of  willingness  of  their  local  populations 
to  do  volunteer  work. 

2.  Recruitment  strategies  might  have  more  success  in  more 
firmly  established  districts  or  communities,  particularly 
those  in  which  people  own  single  family  houses. 
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2.  Attitudes  Toward  Voluntarism  ■ 

a.  Positive  Attitudes  Toward  Voluntarism  v r 

The  positive  attitude  statements  generally  elicited  agreement 
from  most  respondents.  In  particular,  there  was  a very  high 
percentage  of  agreement  with  the  attitudes  that  "volunteers 
are  important  to  the  community"  and  "one  can  learn  new  things 
through  voluntarism"  by  both  the  volunteer  and  non-volunteer 
respondents.  This  high  amount  of  agreement  suggests  that  for 
the  most  part,  people  in  Alberta  seem  to  feel  that 
voluntarism  is  a beneficial  mechanism,  both  in  the 
functioning  of  a community  as  well  as  fulfilling  individual 
needs  and  interests.  Further,  this  attitude  generally  exists 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a person  actually  participates 
as  a volunteer. 

Volunteer  and  non- volunteer  respondents  also  tended  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  attitude  that  "volunteers  are  given 
meaningful  tasks".  While  agreement  among  respondents  was 
moderately  high  with  respect  to  this  attitude,  the  fact  that 
there  was  less  agreement  here  compared  to  the  previous  two 
positive  attitudes  mdiy  suggest  a number  of  things.  It  may 
reflect  some  people's  experiences  with  volunteering  in  which 
they  found  volunteer  tasks  to  be  less  meaningful  than  desired 
(i.e.  menial  or  non-productive).  Alternatively,  some 
volunteers  may  perceive  that  their  tasks  are  not  meaningful 
to  the  agency  simply  because  volunteer  managers  fail  to 
provide  enough  feedback  and  recognition  as  to  the  integral 
role  they  play  in  the  agency.  It  may  also  reflect  a general 
lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  important  and  often 
sophisticated  tasks  that  volunteers  perform  in  an  agency  or 
community. 
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Recommendations: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  attitude  that  "volunteers  are  given 
meaningful  tasks,"  two  recommendations  are  put  forward: 

i.  It  is  recommended  that  voluntary  associations  and 
agencies  provide  appropriate  tasks  that  will  be 
meaningful  to  the  volunteers  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  organization.  In  other  words,  tasks  that  give 
the  volunteer  a sense  of  intrinsic  satisfaction  and 
personal  fulfillment  will  be  more  meaningful  to  the 
volunteer  than  tasks  or  duties  which  the  volunteer 
finds  dull  or  trivial  and  he/she  dislikes  doing. 
Providing  the  volunteer  with  satisfying  duties  will 
also  aid  in  the  retention  of  volunteers. 

ii.  It  is  recommended  that  volunteer  associations  and 
agencies  develop  methods  by  which  the  volunteer  is 
given  feedback  and  recognition  for  the  work  that  he 
provides  to  the  community  or  agency.  Government 
departments  such  as  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks 
should  try  to  provide  ideas  to  these  agencies  on  how 
to  recognize  or  reward  volunteers;  further,  they 
should  conduct  publicity  programs  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  important  tasks  that  volunteers  perform 
in  the  community. 
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b.  Pessimistic  Atti tudes  Toward  Voluntarism 


With  respect  to  the  attitude  that  "personal  sacrifices  make 
volunteering  difficult",  volunteer  respondents  were  more 
likely  to  disagree  with  the  attitude  rather  than  to  agree 
with  it.  Non-volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely 
to  agree  with  the  attitude  than  disagree  with  it.  The 
findings  here  have  a few  implications.  Among  volunteers,  the 
moderately  high  disagreement  with  the  attitude  suggests  that 
many  of  those  who  volunteer  seem  to  be  able  to  balance 
voluntarism  with  other  life  activities.  However,  the  finding 
that  one  third  of  the  volunteers  agreed  with  this  attitude 
indicates  that  some  people  may  have  a problem  with  the  amount 
of  time  that  they  have  available  for  volunteering.  This  may 
suggest  that  some  people  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
volunteer  experiences  (i.e.  suffer  from  "burnout"),  but 
continue  to  volunteer  because  they  feel  they  have  to  - rather 
than  because  they  want  to.  An  alternate  explanation  is  that 
people  may  enjoy  volunteering  but  may  have  overriding  time 
commitments  to  other  interests  in  their  lives  (i.e.  work  or 
family)  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  volunteer.  Among 
non-volunteers,  a moderately  high  agreement  suggests  that  the 
idea  of  personal  sacrifices  may  be  a factor  that  keeps  people 
from  volunteering.  Research  confirms  that  volunteer  dropout 
and  lack  of  willingness  to  join  is  caused  by  such  factors  as: 
lack  of  time,  being  too  busy,  job,  school  and  family 
responsibilities,  and  personal  reasons. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  attitude  that  "the  number  of 
people  willing  to  volunteer  is  decreasing",  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a moderate  amount  of  agreement  with  this  attitude 
for  both  volunteer  and  non-volunteer  respondents.  Among 
volunteers,  the  relatively  high  amount  of  agreement  may  be 
due  to  the  overabundance  of  work  that  they  are  doing.  If 
they  are  given  more  tasks  than  they  can  handle,  it  is 
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possible  that  people  might  wonder  if  there  are  fewer 
volunteers  around  to  share  the  workload.  A1 ternati vely,  this 
may  reflect  actual  problems  with  volunteer  turnover  and 
recruitment  which  may  promote  the  attitude  that  volunteers 
are  becoming  harder  to  find.  Regardless  of  the  origin  of 
this  negative  attitude,  a concerted  public  relations  program 
could  conceivably  promote  a more  positive  image  of 
voluntarism  and  do  justice  to  the  large  number  of  people  who 
do  contribute  their  time. 

The  responses  to  both  pessimistic  attitude  statements  suggest 
that  there  may  be  problems  with  volunteer  management  (or  lack 
thereof)  in  the  volunteer  sector.  Two  identified  areas  of 
concern  are  volunteer  recruitment  and  problems  with 
turnover.  There  is  ample  evidence  in  this  report  to  suggest 
that  much  of  Alberta's  population  has  done  volunteer  work  in 
the  recent  past.  In  order  to  further  tap  this  potential 
volunteer  force,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  volunteer 
recruitment  strategies  and  effectively  direct  these  toward 
potential  volunteer  populations.  In  addition,  some  emphasis 
in  volunteer  programs  should  be  placed  on  the  prevention  of 
volunteer  burnout  and  dropout  as  well  as  the  retention  of 
volunteers  in  fulfilling  tasks. 


Recommendations: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  government  departments  such  as 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  instigate  a public  relations 
program  that  promotes  a positive  image  of  the  volunteer 
movement  and  those  volunteers  who  are  willing  to 
participate. 
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2.  It  Is  recommended  that  volunteer  associations  and 
agencies  become  knowledgeable  about  volunteer  management 
methods  and  techniques. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  government  departments  such  as 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  assist  volunteer 
associations  and  agencies  by  offering  them  accessible  and 
ongoing  volunteer  management  training  courses. 

3.  Socio-Demographic  Trends  and  Attitudes  Toward  Voluntarism 

In  general,  the  socio-demographic  characteristics  were  not  found 
to  be  very  influential  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  expressed  on  the  five  attitudes  toward  voluntarism. 

The  significant  differences  that  occurred  were  found  within  the 
socio-demographic  variables:  age,  marital  status,  education, 
provincial  regions  and  home-ownership.  Many  of  these 
differences  reflected  similar  trends  that  were  noted  earlier  in 
the  report  when  socio-demographic  characteristics  were  compared 
with  whether  or  not  a respondent  was  a volunteer. 

The  findings  did  suggest  however,  that  those  types  of  people 
expressing  negative  attitudes  towards  voluntarism  may  require 
special  attention  by  the  volunteer  sector.  For  example,  single 
parents  tended  to  express  the  attitude  that  "the  number  of  people 
willing  to  volunteer  is  decreasing."  These  people  may  be  finding 
that  their  own  personal  situation  warrants  assistance  from 
volunteer  agehcies  and  they  have  noticed  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  help  in  recent  years.  Similarly,  other  types  of  people 
were  more  likely  to  agree  that  "personal  sacrifices  make  it 
difficult  to  volunteer"  (i.e.  younger  people  and  the  less 
educated).  This  suggests  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  types  of  people  to  participate  in  volunteer 
activities  without  personal  hardship. 
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Recommendations: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  government  and  volunteer  agencies 
catalogue  the  types  of  services  that  volunteers  provide  and 
make  this  information  available  to  the  general  public  - 
particularly  to  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  the  services.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  develop  and  target  volunteer 
programs  that  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  single  parent. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  volunteer  agencies  and  association 
consider  adjusting  their  volunteer  programs  to  make  them  more 
flexible  for  those  types  of  people  who  would  like  to 
volunteer  but  find  the  personal  sacrifices  of  voluntarism  too 
much  to  handle. 
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